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Op maids, at times, have singular notions 
of metaphysics, and why should they not; 
since the remark is equally applicable to some 
able professors, who receive large salaries 
to declaim in colleges. 

Penelope Singleton early imbibed the idea 
that there was no family as free from alloy as 
the Singletons on this side of the Atlantic. 
‘There was not a tradesman or a mechanic to 
be found even among the most distant bran- 
ches of the genealogical tree. All the Sin- 
gletons were either geatlemen or ladies ;— 
born to Consume, not to produce. Orna- 
mental, but not useful. Panoplied with these 
notions, Miss Penelope was unapproached, 
and unapproachable. 

Her brother, Reginald Singleton, of Sin- 
gleton Hall, was the magnus Apollo of the 
family. Every family has its magnus Apollo. 





There is a white bird in all flocks, no matter | 
. | 
how black the rest may be. Reginald wed 


been a colonel in the militia, before it was 


customary to appear on parade armed with) 
corn-stalks and broome-sticks, and as he had | 
been called colonel time out of mind, it was| 
generally believed that he had served under| 
Washington. This opinion he deemed it| 

| 


unnecessary to rectify, and whenever the) 
question was too closely pressed, he would 





evade it, by saying, ‘It was unpleasant to) 

--* > ’ } 
talk about the services he had rendered his! 
country.’ Like the rest of the family, the, 
colonel was a great stickler for gentility, and| 


that he might maintain his pretensions to the 





} 


time elapsed, the accuracy of his arithmetic) 
was fully tested. The colonel died, having. 
spent his last dollar, and his property was, 
found to be mortgaged for its full value. It) 
requires talents of no ordinary grade to make | 
a calculation of this description; for if he) 
had accidently slipped a figure, and the gout | 
in his stomach had not come to his relief at) 
the precise moment his resourses had left) 
him, itis no difficult matter to conceive how, 
the colonel would have been astonished. It is, 
the lot of many to play their part through life 
with credit, but few have the knack to time a 
happy exit, and that to the ambitious is all, 
important, for we are remembered only as 
we were when we died, and not as when we 


lived, | 
The colonel, besides a host of creditors, 
iefttwo daughters to mourn his loss. The) 
elder, whose name was Isabel, was about) 
twenty, and her sister Mary two years young-|| 
er. They were both lovely girls, though the} 
elder had been partially deprived of reason 
for several years. The girls at the time of| 
our story resided in Singleton Hall, a splen- 


did mansion on the banks of the Delaware, | 
without any other means of support than the, 
interest of what their father owed. Many live)! 
in a similar manner and keep their coaches. | 
The time having arrived when aunt Penelope | 


felt that she was wubout to be gathered to her| 
fathers, she prepared to set her house in) 
order; and though she had herself done but 
little to perpetuate the Singleton family, she 
imagined that the world would come to 
an end, should it become extinct. What 
would after ages do without them! No; Mary 
must be married * io give the world assu-! 


ance of a man.’ But who was worthy to 


last, he diea one day with a fit of the gout in|) receive the hand of the sole heir of all the 


his stomach. There needs no other proof || pride of the Singletons! No one but a Sin- 
| 


that he was a gentleman ; for as Galen sagely | 


remarks, the gout is the most aristocratic of all 





gleton! Fortunately Mary had a cousin 
Arthur, a lieutenant in the navy, otherwise 


diseases, and Galen was tolerable authority be- her worthy aunt would have condemned her 


. . . i! 
fore pavaceas and catholicons caine in fashion. |) 


, 
The colonel, like non-productives generally, 


died involved. He had made a nice calcula- | daty. 


to the Malthusian life she had led herself. 
Arthur was fixed upon for this important 


Sut he was at sea, and as the young 


tion that Singleton hall would supply his wants||couple had not seen each other for four 


tor a certain number of vears, and whey that 





yeal p Servis i this world { ais ippoint 





ments something might occur to thwart her Ja- 
test wishes. Accordingly she framed her will in 
such a way as she imagined would bring about 
what she most desired. Ifthere was any thing 
on earth to be relied upon, it was the gene- 
rosity of the Singletons. There was nota 
selfish bone in the body of one of them. 
Taking this position for granted, she be- 
queathed all her fortuneto Arthur and Mary, 
but the one who should first refuse to accept 
the other in marriage should be entitled to 
the whole legacy. This was working by the 


{rule of contraries, but then she knew that 


neither would be so selfish as to refuse for 
the purpose of enriching himself. 
There was a certain Mr. Jenkins, living in 


_ the vicinity of Singleton Hall. Joseph Jenkins, 


a cotton spinner, who was as full ofmotion and 
bustle as one of his ownjennies. Hebelonged 
tothatclass of men who appear to have been sent 
into the world for no other purpose than to spin 
cotton and make money, He possessed 
the charm of Midas, and he cared nota rush 
for high tariff or low tariff, for whatever he 
touched was converted intogold, Your undis- 
tinguished Joseph Jenkins, is the right fellow to 
travel prosperously through this dirty world. 
Your high sounding Mortimers and Fitzhughs, 


too frequently sink dejected by the way-side ; 


but who ever heard of a Jenkins, Smith or 


‘Jones sticking in the mire. And if such an 


accident should chance to befall them, they 
have the consolation of not being identified in 
the myriads of the same cognomen, and 
shortly you see them brushing the dirt from 
their heels, and traveling on as spruce and 
impudently as ever. The name of Jones or 
Smith is about as convenient an inheritance 
as a man’s godfather can bestow upon him. 
Joseph Jenkins was a good fellow in the 
main. He was as industrious as a brewer's 
horse, and at the same time as liberal asa 
prince. Colonel Singleton was charmed 
with his company, for Jenkins lent him money 
freely, without examining too closely into the 
security, and the cotton spinner was equally 
charmed with the company of the colonel, as 
it afforded him frequent opportunities of see 


mg the fair face of Mars And inany a long 
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yarn he spun with her, until she began to 
look upon him with much favor in spite of 
his plebeian calling. 

Our veracious history commences in the 
monthof May, inthe year 18—. The colonel 
and his sister Penelope had resolved them- 
selves into their primitive elements, and not- 
withstanding the large space they had occupied 
in their passage through this world, they now 
remained perfectly quiet in avery narrow 
compass, and in spite of their pride, their 
possessions were upon an equality with the 
meanest of their neighbors. 
only true radical ; 
level ; 


Death is your 
he reduces all to the same 
a heap of ashes ;—nothing more! We 
occasionally meet with men, loth to believe 
this fact, though solemnly proclaimed every 
Sabbath from the pulpit. 

It was in the smiling month of May; the 
fields had put on their livery of green; the 
blue birds were singing on the budding 
trees, and old Delaware rolled as freely and 
as majestically as though he had nev 
subject to ice-bound fetters, Phabus was 
spurring his fiery footed steeds over the 
Jersey hills, with such speed, as though he 
had over slept his time in the rosy arms of 
Tethys—or, in common parlance, it was 
about two hours after sunrise, when a gallant 
well mounted, 


er been 


and gay as a bird in spring, 
rode up to the lofty piazza in front of Single- 
tonhall. He dismounted, deliberately fasten- 
ed his fine bay hackney to a post, 
planted for the purpose, 


there 
set his dress in 
order, and then knocked at the door, with an 
air that spoke, as plainly as a knock could 
speak, that he was confident of receiving a 
cordial welcome. Having waited 
and no one appearing, 


soine time 
he repeated the knock, 
rather impatiently, when an old negro man 
unlocked the door, opened it, and stood in 
the door-way., le was dressed in a drab 
frock-cout, of the fashion of that described in 
the celebrated ballad Old Grimes; the cuft's 
and collar of which were of tarnished searlet, 
as au evidence that he belonged to a family 
There is nothing like your 
negro in livery for settling the true caste of a 
family, from Maine to Georgia. 


of distinction. 


‘Good morning, Cato ; charming morning 

this,’ 
stood in the door-way, 
Jenkins,’ replied Cato 
new comer was no other than the 
veritable Joseph Jenkins, of cotton spinning 
celebrity. 


said the gentlemen, as the old black 


‘Fine day, Massa 
for the 


‘Is your Mistress stirring yet Cato ?” 
* Yes, sar. 


She rises with the lark, every 
moruing, sar. 


We study to 
health at Singleton Hall, sar.’ 

‘That's right, Cato. 
like health. ‘The sun seldom 
vight-cap on. We 


tuo sleep out oul 


preserve our 


There is no wealth 
catches me 
with my were not born 


Cato, || 


, ae 
existence. Wow, 


announce my arrival t to ) Miss Singleton, for I 


hours. Business, 
be attended to, Eh! Cato.’ 

‘Yes sar. And you had better lose no) 
time, sar, for you cannot see 
mistress, sar.’ 

* Cannot see her!’ exclaimed Jenkins, ‘1, 
her friend, lover—slmost husband! to be 
denied an interview ? Come, come, old ebony, 
you are jesting.’ 

‘ No joke, sar. Miss Mary charged me to 
give you your dismiss 
as possible.’ 

‘ My dismissal!’ exclaimed Jenkins, start- 
ing like a young tragedian in the ghost scene 
in Hamlet—* My dismissal !’ 

* Yes, sar: no joke sar,’ continued Cato, 
with philosophic phlegm, ‘as you will per- 
ceive by this letter, written by Miss Singleton’s || 
own little white hand. 
according to ettiquette at Singleton Hall, sar.’ 

Cato handed Jenkins a letter, at the same 
time slightly bending his erect body, and 
shaking his curly gray head, which he con- 
sidered the only legitimate aristocratical bow, 


al in as polite a manner 


colonel. Jenkins received the letter, and 


follows : 


My pear JENKINS— 








to explain to-day, compel me to postpone our 


|! have any influence over you, pray suspend 
your Visits at Singleton Hall, until such time as 


- 


‘I may deem it prudent to recall you. 





1 Many SinGieron. 
a It is plain ; 
ited Jenkins, 

* Very true, sar. 


plain as noon-day 








Nothing 


bowing. 


could be plain- 
ler, * responded Cato, ‘ There is no 
linistake at Singleton Hall, sar. 


| *Ilere is a pretty piece of caprice! It was 
| 


now—no matter! Let those explain woman | 
| who can; formy part, I would sooner attempt || 
to unravel the riddle of wie! Sphynx, or find | 


out the philosopher’ s stone.’ 


Cato. 


to unravel a woman in my lite ; 


*] am now sixty, and never att empted | 


and strange 
to say the older I grow, 
ed toundertake it? 


Jenkins heard nothing of the interruption of || 


tions which arose in too” 
even to give them utterance. 
created this sudden revolution in his matri- 
inonial prospects ? Had family pride, which, 
jaccording to his notions, was 





*vox et preteren 


last on 
nihil,’ made his bank stock, spinning-jennies, 
and rail-road seated k the beam = 


dislike to hi 





« ‘otton stuff, 


Ilad she taken a sudden 


my young) 


We do every thing) 


being modeled upon that of his master, the, 


with some agitation breaking the seal, read as || 


Circumstances that it is impossible for me | 


}union forthe present, and perhaps for ever. If 


" ejacula- 


‘but yesterday she partook of all my joy, and) 


‘It would be an easier task, sar,’ replied | 


the less am I inclin- | 


Cato, for his mind was engrossed with reflec- | 
rapid succession | 
What was it had 


CI'- 
2 


\ son ?—or had some one made a more advan- 


must be at the factory again in a co ouple of || tageous offer ? IHIad he been slandered ?— 
business, you know must} or had he done any think to offend her 


| delicacy ? Various queries of this kind arose 


jin the mind of Mr. Jenkins, no one of which 
| could he answer satisfactorily ; but on one point 
| he was perfectly satisfied, and that was that 
he had been very shabbily treated, for it 
occurred to Mr, Jenkins that he had already 
lent more money on Singleton Hall, than he 
ever expected to see again, and its inmates 
chad for years past, in all cases of emergency, 
first applied to him for advice, and never 
| Such reflections, 
‘ina moment of irritation, might have occurred 
ito a less matter of fact mind than that of Mr. 
Jenkins, and the obligation might have been 
canceled by 


| failed to receive assistance. 


giving them utterance ; for it 
is somewhere laid down, that as soon as 
you advert to a favor conferred you deserve 
to be repaid with ingratitude. A cheap and 
by the way, of repaying an 
obligation—but Mr. Jenkins did nothing of 
‘the kind; he kept his thoughts between 
| his teeth, walked silently and deliberately to 
| the post where he hitehed his hvsse, mounted, 


[common mode, 





‘and retraced his steps at a brisk canter. 


| *Good morning, sar, and a pleasant ride 


to you,’ exclaimed Cato, bowing; but Mr. 


g5 
| Je nkins returned no answer, and Cato enter- 
ed the house and closed the door. 

Miss Mary Singleton had witnessed the 
foregoing interview from the parlor window 


and though she had 


overheard nothing she 
enough to convince her that her 
jlover bad departed in a less pleasant humor 
She arose 
| from the breakfast table as Cato entered. 

* Well Cato, has Mr. Jenkins gone ?” 

|| Yes, Miss, as fast 
him; and a very 


had seen 


than he approached the house. 


as horse can carry 
dat too of Mr. 
Jenkins—good bit of flesh for a factory 


fine horse 
man 
to ride, but not to be compared to old master’s 
| Nicodemus, Han't got the blood no how? 
‘Thope you acquitted yourself 
message with all delicacy,’ 

* O, certainly, Miss—old Cato never loses 


| leigh of the family dignity, no how. 


of your 
\| 
sut my 


Massa Jenkins 
has gone off in a furious passion. 


politeness was thrown away. 
Only see 
how he puts the spur to his nag. Hard life 
that, to be a factory man’s hackney.’ 

Miss Singleton looked out of the window, 
land beheld her lover riding mong the avenue 
jas if he had studied the art of horsemanship 
in the school of the celebrated John Gilpin, 

‘ Poor fellow" 
very much!’ 

*‘ Nevers 
iny life,’ 


she sighed, * he loves me 
saw aman so much in love in all 
responded Cato, 

Ah! Why do you imagine so ?’ 

’ 
6 Only see 


alw ays gocs 


‘hing’s very plain, missus, 
how he rides. Your true lover 


thead as if old Nick were driving him.’ 
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The young lady, perfectly satisfied wren 
conclusion of Cato, withdrew, while the old 
man continued watching the progress of the| 
manufacturer, inwardly congratulating himself) 
upon the diplomatic manner in which he had |) 
upheld the dignity of the Singleton family. | 





Indeed, since the death of his master, he! 


began to look upon himself as one of the| 
Corinthian pillars of the ancient house—in| 
fact the only one to sustain the magnificent 
ruin. 

Old Cato’s meditations were interrupted by 
a handsome vehicle dashing along the avenue, 
which drove up to the house and stopped at 
the door. A handsome young fellow, dressed 
ina naval uniform, alighted and rang at the 
bell. Cato immediately recognised in the 
new comer, Arthur Singleton, and hastened 
to receive him in due form ; but before open- 
ing the door, he was heard erying out. * John, 





William, Thomas ! but neither of these im- 


aginary personages making his appearance. 





after growling at their negligence he opened | 
the door, and with an air of importance || 
proceeded to ring a bell, which extended to | 
the back buildings. 


* Never mind disturbing yourself, old man,’ |) 


. | 
said Arthur, ‘my servant can attend to the! been taught to respect herself, and to believe 


horses,’ | 


But they) taken root, even the harshest collision with 
. ~ I 
shall all be discharged. Useless varment ? 


‘ These fellows, sar, are always out the way | 


since the death of the colonel. 


And you shall not see one of them under this 


roofto night” He could make that assertion 


in safety. 
* Come, come, be pacified, and don’t make 
so much disturbance on my account, 
‘Por whom should I make it, if not for! 
Captain Singleton ?’ 
‘So you know me, it seems, old fellow.’ 


‘Yes sar. You are the only son of Mar- 


\delusion. No one can patiently bear even a 


| 
| 


Their eldest son was Sambo, famous in his day | 


for playing on the banjo. Sambo he married 
Phillis, then come the first Cato , 
*T will hear the remainder when I am! 





more at leisure, so show me into the parlor, ! 
and announce my arrival,’ | 
| 


Cato, with many bows, ushered the young | 
piazza, and again rang lustily at the bell ; but no | 
one appearing, he called over the roll of im- } 
aginary servants, and then showed the}! 
coachman the way to the stable, all the time |; 
muttering at the want of attention on the part |) 
of the * useless varment.’ 

Mary Singleton, upon whom the care of | 
the family had ulmost exclusively devolved, |} 
in conseqnence of the mental aberration of | 
her sister, was of a tall and stately figure, | 
though agile asa sylph in her movements. 
Hereyesand luxuriant hairwere jet black, and 


‘Cousin, you are aware we are destined 
for cach other. Under these circumstances 
it is natural on our first interview to feel some 
embarrassment, but I beseech you to banish 
all restraint withime, Speak frankly, and act 
frankly.’ 


Miss Singleton making no reply, Arthur 
> > mv. 


officer into the parlor, then returned to the || continued— 


‘As for myself, I acknowledge without 
hesitation that I find you even more lovely 
than I anticipated ; and faith, coz, I expected 
much too, for well I remembered what a little 
sylph you were when we were play-fellows, 1 
have thought of you many a time, when the 
ocean rolled between us, and taxed my im- 
agination to present me with the full develop- 
ment of your early promise.’ 

* And are you not disappointed, Arthur ?’ 
demanded Mary, in a tone that denoted any 
‘thing but satisfaction at the favorable impres- 


her beautiful and delicate features, had an|jsion she had produced, This may appear 


expression of masculine firmness, that deno- 
ted more decision of character than might 


strange, but still not the less true, 
‘ Disappointed !—1 am but too happy that 





have been expected from so fragile and lovely || our names have been joined together in the 


a being, educated in seclusion. Still this very 
seclusion may have produced the results| 
referred to, as from her childhood she had 


that her family occupied a large space in the 


public eye. When opinions of this kind have 














the world proves insufficient to dissipate the 
|sprig to be taken from the tree of his self- 
;esteein, 


' 


It germinates in childhood, and too 


|| frequently in our progress through this world, 


ba . . 
Hast will of our aunt, and for myself FE will 


lundertake that there should be no lapse of 
ithe legacy.’ 


embarrassment. I 


‘You increase my 

‘know not how to answer,’ 
‘Come, come, Tam not that coxcomb to 

limagine that my merit on a first interview, 


could make as favorable an impression as 


. , 
your’s has done. But to-morrow— 


Shall I discover all your 


! 


| ‘ To-morrow ? 
imerit in twenty-four-hours!’ replied Mary, 


larchly. * Really, cousin, vou must acknowl- 
| ; J 


| ° ~~ * a - ‘ 
we find that it is all that the world hos left us.!}edge the term is rather short fer such a 


| Well, let the world take all but that, for it is 


' 
heaven's own legacy—a green spot in the! 


| desert. 


Arthur had examined the pictures, with 


| 
i! labor.’ 


‘ Not to an apt scholar, Mary, with a good 


|| preceptor. But there’s a clause in the will 


which forbids my giving you longer time. 


. ° } ‘ - ’ 
maduke Singleton, who was the brother ofmy || which the room was decorated, over and over ||To-morrow we must demand each other's 


old master the colonel, peace to his remainders, 
who married a Howard of Howard Park in 
Virginny, whose mother was a ‘Talbot, whose 
grandmother was a Calvert,’— 

‘Stop, stop, Cato, why you are a living 
record; and the genealogical tree, though 
long since reduced to ashes, is still green in 
your memory. 

‘Ah! sar, these matters are too importantto 


he forgotten; and we who belong to good 


families should set a proper value on our 


birthright, even when there’s nothing else re- 


maining. 


‘And are you also tinctured with family || the embarrassment of Miss Singleton, which | 
’ * | 


pride, old lad ?’ 


‘Yes, sar,’ replied the old black, standing 


| . . - . 
again, with the eye of a connoisseur, not that 


ihe had a taste for the arts, but for the lack of 


something to do, when his fair cousin Mary 
| entered : her cheeks were flushed, and her 
manners somewhat embarrassed, as she said, 

* A thousand pardons, cousin Arthur, for 


having made you wait !’ 


excused, ws I arrive a day sooner than my 
letter announced, But my impatience was 
] 
a 
li had not met earher. 








‘ Nav, cousin, T should rather ask to be} 


i 

|| answer, and I forewarn you that you will 
i} ° : ° . 
‘obtain no delay; for it would be dangerous for 
ime to prolong my stay near you, when with 
| 


a single word you can destroy all my hopes.’ 





* Pray be seated, and explain,’ 

| ‘ The will in question is one of the strang- 
| est acts that can be imagined, even.in an age 
| resolved to be astonished at nothing. Our 
llaunt has laid down two principles as incon- 


|| testible truths; the first, that you are the 


natural, and now I have seen you, I regret we || most accomplished women on this side of the 


Atlantic, and that the possessor of your hand 


° . . . } p . ° ; 9 
This compliment only tended to increase} will be the happiest creature m christendom. 


| doubtless will appear very strange to my fair 
| reader ; 
| 


but it should be borne in mind that 


‘ The jest pleases me, Pray go on. 


‘| On the first point I confess I am entirely 


lof her opinion, but as to the second—* 


more erect, ‘thank heaven, I can boast that|| my heroine was born and educated in the | * Well, well—why hesitate? Let us hear 


the Catos have been born and bred in the 
Singleton family for two centuries, 


low black puddle in these veins. 


erandfather was old Cudjo, who married | diplomatic manner, to explain the object of 


Qluashee, whose father was a king in Guinea 


‘leountry. Arthur, who had not the gift o 


No | ornamental flourish in conversation, proceed- || 


eli his visit. 


{\ithe second,’ 


*‘ Pardon my confusion—she pret nds that 


* . | . , 
My great|ied, it must be allowed, not in the most)|Tam exactly such a man as you are a woman, 


. It appears that she hal wnotab ul Of inton 


(the family,’ replied Mary, lauchin 
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EEE _ 

* O, she was a woman of discernment, coz, 
and notwithstanding our modesty, out ‘of 
respect to her memory we must admit that 
she was right. So these two principles being 
teken for granted—’ 

*‘ It is easy to foresee the consequences.’ 

‘Plain as noonday,’ continued Arthur. 
* We are absolutely formed for each other— 
there is no escape for either, and in marrying 
we shall make a match of both convenience 
and inclination.’ 

*And have we but twenty-four-hours to 
make up our minds?’ demanded Miss 
Singleton. 

* That's all. The will is positive.’ 

‘ It appears, notwithstanding the perfection 
which our aunt supposed us to be possessed 
of, that she did not believe us capable of 
standing a very long examination,’ 

* She rather presumed an examination to 
be altogether unnecessary. But this is not 
all; she has taken other means to insure our 
union. She leaves all her fortune between 
us, in case we fulfil her wishes, but, on the 
contrary, should one be refused by the 
other’ — 

‘She leaves that one all, no doubt, as a! 
consolation,’ exclaimed Miss 





Singleton. | 
* Cousin, [have agreat mind to make yourich 
What say you ?” 

‘Make me rich! 
me ?” 





How ?—by rejecting 


* Certainly. True, you will lose the most) 
accomplished woman on this side the Atlan- 
tic; but then you will receive a handsome| 
fortune, without the incumbrance of a wife.’ | 

* Zounds ! 
me,’ exclaimed the young sailor. * The better | 


Have a care or you will ruin. 


to insure the success of her plan, she makes || 


sister. I tremble and I blush as when you 
sometimes scold me. But for all that you 
are very good to me, sister, very good. Ah! 
hide me! I’m afraid’—she concealed her face 
in Mary’s bosom. 

* Recover yourself, dear Isabel,’ said Mary. 
and turning to Arthur, continued, ‘ You 
see, cousin, the situation of this poor unfor- 
uunate,’ 

‘I am distressed that my presence has 
caused this apprehension,’ he replied, and at 
the sound of his voice Isabel raised her head, 
but did not turn her face towards him. 

‘ Mary, I believe he spoke to me. Did he 
not speak.’ 

‘He did,’ 

*O! how sweet his voice is! I remember 
that voice,’ 

* My presence, I fear, offends her; IT had 
better retire.’ 

Isabel turned to him, her face illominated 
with smiles, exclaimed hurriedly— 

Do not leave us. Stay 
stay.’ She paused, and looked at him intent- 
ly—* Ah! [have it. Stay—Arthur.’ 

* You have not forgot my name, then ?" 


‘O! no, no, no! 


thur!—Arthur!’ she repeated, and laughed. 
‘Is it not strange I had forgotten it! When 
'[ spoke of you to my sister, and said * he,’ 
he loved me much, he was very good to me, 
she always asked me what he? She could 
not understand me. Nevertheless it was 
very clear. He—that meant Arthur. And 
you have not forgotten my name, I hope ?” 

* Dear Isabel!’ 

‘Right, that is my name. 
would not forget it. But years ago you used 





I just this moment recollected it. Ar-| 


IT knew you | 


| The major domo of Singleton Hall, old 
Cato, now entered, and with many bows an- 
nounced that Arthur's chamber was now 
ready for him. That the room assigned to 
him was that iv which Lafayette had slept the 
‘night after the battle of Brandywine, which 
‘would account for the furniture being some- 
what antiquated, as, for the honor of the 
\family, nothing had been changed since that 
‘inemorable epoch. 

‘That's well, Cato,’ replied Arthur, ‘a 
/seaman is not difficult to please. Give him 
‘but sea room and a hammock’ and he is 
| satisfied.’ 

| ‘Then sar,’ continued Cato, ‘ there is a 
fine view of the river, the green meadows, 
and a garden of flowers under your window.’ 





‘A fine view, and a garden of flowers! 
I love flowers.’ 


/nothing more is wanting. 
* Farewell, sister. Good-by, Arthur,’ ex- 
claimed Isabel, gaily ; and was about hurrying 





lout of the room. 
‘ Where are you going, child ?’ 

» Isabel approached her sister, and said, with 
a mysterious air—‘ I will return presently ; 
Say nothing to any 
one. It is a secret. Good-by, Arthur.” 
She raised her finger to Mary, as if she would 
Jimpose seerecy, and ran smiling out of the 


but do not betray me. 








| room. 
* Where is she going in such haste 7’ 


‘I know not,’ replied Miss 


1} 
} 
| Singleton. 
1} 


|| * Some idea has struck her, but the light of 


|| Feason no sooner breaks upon her than she 
becomes crazed again. 
| r Fe 
you are fatigued, 


| 
Ht 
( 


} 
| 


Your pardon, cousin, 
Cato, conduct Lieutenant 
Singleton to his chamber,’ 

She was about to retire, and Arthur handed 
jher to the door of the apartment. Old Cato 


that one her sole legatee who shal! first refuse || to call me your little Bell. We werechildren } placed his fore-finger beside his ebony pro- 


the other.’ 
* Al! that alters the case, 
you on those terms, Arthur.’ 
*‘ And she forbids all kind of collusion on 
the penalty of the estate passing to distant 
relations.’ 


I cannot reject 





They were interrupted by an exclamation 
at the door :—* [tell you T will go in. It is| 
useless. I will see him again; I will.’ Is-| 


‘then. Still call me so, and I shall feel like a 
happy child again.’ 

* My gentle little Bell.’ 

‘That's it. The same gentle tone. 


rung in my ears since we parted, 


It has 
I always 
hear it at night, but never in the duy time. 
But, Arthur—you see I do not forget—I have 
two names now ; they have given me another 
since I last saw you, and a very terrible one 





hurried! 
‘ , . | 
Her long auburn hair was straying in! 


abel entered the apartment with a 
step. 
confusion, her gentle and lovely countenance | 
was animated and suffused with blushes, and | 
an unnatural wildness kindled in’ her deep! 
blue eyes. Her sylph-like form would have) 
served as a model for a poet when he peoples, 
his ideal world with all that is delicate and 
beautiful, and her gentle mind might be lik- 
ened to the wolian harp, that discourses most) 





eloquent music when wooed by the summer 


breeze, but the first’ rude blast jars every 





string, and turns all the harmony to discord, 
Isabel looking around wildly, continued :—|| 

; : 

* wished—I came—I kuow not now why 1) 


itis. Whenever I go to the village the little 
children follow me, and point their fingers at 
me, crying ‘ the silly girl, there goes the silly 
girl’ My sister is very good to me—very— 
she always calls me Isabel; and you too, 
Arthur—you see—will you not call me 
Isabel 

*T will call you my little Bell, as in the 
days of our childhood,’ 

‘Do, O! do! and then I shall dream of 
the green fields and the flowers and shall hear 
the gay birds sing again as sweetly as they 
sang in our childhood, It is strange that the 


birds no longer sing as blithely as they 


jboscis, and thus gave vent to his cogita- 
tions — 

| ‘Well, all goes right. 
/carry the day. 


The captain will 
I was half afraid of that cotton 
spinning, Massa Jenkins; but O! 
women! 


these 
An officer’s coat, with a handsome 
man in it, is a good excuse for changing her 
mind.’ 

Arthur clapping the old 
philosopher on the shoulder, awakened him 
from his reverie, and said, 


turned, and 


* Well, Cato, you have not shown me the 
Lafayette chamber.’ 

‘Pardon me, captain. IT wait on you. 
This way, this way, sar;’ and he showed 
him out with all the ceremony of the grand 
chamberlain of the court of France, or any 
other court where fluumery is in fashion, 

Colonel Singleton had been twice married ; 
Isabel was the daughter of the first wife, and 
Mary ofhersuccessor. There exists a vulgar 
prejudice against step mothers; and the 
conduct of the colonel’s helpmate towards 








used to.’ 


| Isabel, did not form an exception to the prev- 
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alent opinion. She was a haughty, selfish 
woman, and ambitious that all the honors 
and wealth of the family should descend to 
her own daughter, to the exclusion of Isabel ; 
and when she heard that aunt Penelope pur- 
posed making her nephew, Arthur, and the 
colonel’s eldest daughter her heirs, she deter- 
mined that her own child’s name should be 
inserted in the will, in the place of that of 
her sister; and what cannot woman accom- 
plish when she devotes all her energies to 
one object. 

Isabel's life became one series of annoy- 
ance; her step-mother’s dislike was mani- 
fested on all occasions, and finally the poor 
girl perceived that even the affection of her 
father was in some degree alienated from 
her. In order to make ‘ assurance doubly 
sure,’ her step-mother proposed that she 
should be married to a penurious old man, 
who, attracted by her beauty, had solicited her 
hand, and the colonel was tempted by the 
proposal, as the suitor was wealthy, which 
encouraged his helpmate to press the matter 
zealously, and at the same time enabled her 
to cloak her sinister motives, Persuasion 
failing, force was threatened, and the poor 
girl whose mind had been enfeebled by a 
series of persecutions, finding herself about 
to be consigned to the arms of an old man 
she despised, fell into convulsions, from 
which she narrowly escaped with life; and 
when she was restored to health her tears 
ceased to flow; her countenance was chan- 
ged; and the vacant glare of the eye denoted 
an alienated mind. About a year after this 
event, death issued his summons for her 
step-mother ; but in the mean time aunt Pen- 
elope had made her will, as already recited. 

{Concluded in our next.} 





TRAVBLING SRBPCHBS. 





From the New-York Express. 

A Glimpse at Mount Vernon.* 

A CORRESPONDENT, who recently visited this 
interesting spot, has sent us a letter, from 
which we make the following extract : 

‘We had now reached the private road, 
A servant boy 
met us at the gate and pointed out the house, 


leading to Mount Vernon. 


which was as yet nearly halfa mile in advance. 
As we entered the enclosure once owned by 
the beloved Washington, for one, I must con- 
fess all gaiety forsook me. Though nearly 
forty years had passed since the dead, whose 
grave we sought, was among the living, and 
although since then the old world, in nearly 
every division, had been revolutionized— 
though Emperors, Kings, Dukes, and Presi- 
dents, had, with their generation, passed away, 
and millions of the great men of this world 


* Called Mount Vernon in honor of Admiral Vernon, 
with whom Washington's brother served in an expedition 
against the Spaniards. 








had gone, still their was but one spot, but one 
place, one tomb, one Mount Vernon, that 
contained the remains of George Wasunine- 
ron. It was here, andl felt that I was stand- 
ing upon holy ground. I chose to be alone. 
The history of one of the greatest men the 
world ever saw was spread before me from 
his infancy to the dying bed. The boy 
Georce, who was afraid to tell a lie—the 
youth Georce Wasnineron, who with the 
most filial fondness, forsook hope and am- 
bition to soothe the anguish of a mother— 
the Man Wasuineron, from 1775 when he 
was chosen commander in chief of the Ameri- 
can forces—Washington at Boston, Trenton, 
Princeton, Germantown, Yorktown, every 
scene through his brilliant and interesting life, 
seemed an occurrence of yesterday. 

We rode along to the gate enclosing the 
house, and agreeably to custom, sent our 
cards to the present occupant, Lady Wash- 
ington, the niece of Judge Washington, who, 
I believe, was the former occupant of the 
estate, which now, as formerly, is composed 
several hundred acres, An intelligent servant 
was sent in wnswer to our cards, with orders 
to conduct us about the premises. The 
dwelling was built of wood, two stories high, 
and cut in imitation of free-stone. It is 
ninety-six feet in length and is surmounted 
by a cupola, The center of the building was 
erected by Lawrence Washington brother of 
George, and the wings by the General himself. 





We entered the house built by the brother of 
George Washington, which with the whole 
estate was given to George as a token of} 


affection and gratitude, The building is of 
the old fashioned style of architecture, the| 
ceiling of each room is covered with elegant | 
stucco; the house is very spacious, and as! 
was generally the customary mode of building 
a half century since, with the kitchen and all 
the out-houses wholly disconnected with the 
dwelling-house. 

I dare predict that a stranger who was 


ignorant of the residence of Washington, yet 
knew his character, would have told me that 
we had reached the house of the American, 
Patriot. 
as Washington had left it when he left the | 
I entered under the portico and into’ 


Every thing as far as possible was| 


world. 
the house with a melancholy pleasure. The 

first thing that caught my eye was the key of 
the French Bastile, given by the Marquis de| 
La Fayette to Gen. Washington. It hung in} 
a glass frame upon the wall of the entry, a fit, 
relic for preservation. ‘The walls upon each| 
side were covered with national paintings, 
mostly of a military character. 
if Lremember right, represented the death of| 


One painting. 


the brave Montgomery—another the Battle of | 
Bunker Hill, and several scenes of sea fights—| 
yet none of them were representations of 


Washington's own deeds of valor, Before 


entering the room we hurried to the front 
entrance of the house, under the piazza, 
where, upon the day of burial, rested the 
corpse of Washington. From this spot he 
was taken to the tomb, and here the coffin lid 
for the last time closed his lifeless remains 
from the gaze of man. 
throw of the dwelling-house and the original 


Here, within astone’s 


tomb of Washington, flows the Potomac, run- 
ning at this point south-west, although the 
course of the river is generally soath east. 
As I gazed upon these interesting waters, 
the beautiful and apt lines of Brainard came 
irresistibly upon ine ; 

Flow gently, Potomac! thou washest away 

The sands where he trod and the turf where he lay 
When yOuth brushed his cheek with her wing ; 
Breathe softly, ye wild winds, that circle around 
That dearest, and purest, and holiest ground, 
Ever pressed by the footsteps of Spring. 
Each breeze be a sigh, and each dew drop atear, 
Each wave bea whispering monitor near, 
To remind the sad shore of his story ; 
And darker, and softer, and sadder the gloom 
Of that evergreen mourner that sweeps over the tomb, 
Where Washington sleeps in his glory. 

I stood for a long time in front of the dwell- 
ing ruminating upon the past and present. 
Every thing around me was going to decay. 
Ruin stared me in the face wherever I turned 
my eyes, and Mount Vernon, though small 
in compass, reminded me of the Grecian Pat- 


the Plain, not for what they are, but for what 
they have been in the history of the past. 
The very walis, built by the Father of his 
Country, to surround and enclose his family 
edifice, were tumbling down like the ruined 
palaces of Italy, not because America, like 
Italy, was dead and buried, but because 
America would raise no other monument to 
the memory of her beloved son, than the 


|| living temple which every American has raised 


in his own bosom, Not only was the family 
edifice falling to decay, but every building 
upon the premises. The garden walls were 
* Dall Time,’ 
every where had fed ‘ like a slow fire upon a 
hoary brand.’ 


for the most part in ruins, 


‘ the tooth of Time 


Had ground the sculptures to rude forms, 
Such as the falling waters eat from rocks 





In the deep gloom of caves.’ 

Where, I ask, is the love of Washington, 
when that one * sweet spot’ called home, and 
Washington’s home too, is thus permitted to 
Where will the 
tomb of Washington and Mount Vernon be a 
few years hence ? 


perish by the hand of Time ? 


Will it always be said that 
‘ he lives inthe hearts of his countrymen ?’ 
when not even a decent pathway conducts 
you to his dwelling, and where, when you have 
reached the hallowed spot where his bones 
are crumbling in dust, even the surrounding 
earth itself looks like a deserted, forgotten 
and despised spot. I would not ask that 








Mount Vernon should have a magnificent 


ras, known like Jerusalem and the Cities of 
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tomb like those raised upon the plains of Troy, }}relieve the needy. The sea was covered with 
in honor of the Grecian and Trojan warriors 5 
I would uot desire that the * monumental 


prince soon perished by poison; a dagger 
this ships, the hills were whitened with his terminated the life of the Caliph. These ob- 


ach revolving day added to his hap- |stacles being thus removed, Abdallah seized 
. ‘ e's : 

brass’ should be raised in honor of George pines, and every passing breeze wafted wealth [the throne.—Oppression, tyranny and blood 
Washington, but I do wish that the spot be- into his coffers. 








As he passed through the jmarked his criminal but brief career. 
loved by Wasaington above all others should |streets of Balsora, the citizens would look at 
be made an object rather of pleasure than of | him and say * who is so happy as the wealthy 


disgust to the eye of the American and | Abuhassan { ?” prison. The last scene exhibited the hapless 


foreigner. But Abulhassan’s happiness was destroyed | youth in adark and loathsome dungeon, pros- 
But to return to our walk : \| by a sudden blow. Abdallah, his only son, |trate on the ground and loaded with chains: 
From the front piazza we returned to the ) his hope, his pride, was seized by a sudden 


two mutes entered, and whilst they fixed the 
|} 
house, re-examining with the eye ofalynx every Jand alarming illness, and notwithstanding all |bowstring round his neck, the agonized Abu- 


} . ‘ ‘ 
thing that could be seen. The furniture was || the exertions of the most skilful physicians, || hassan covered his face with his mantle and, 
prostrating himselftothe ground, exclaimed, 


i 
‘Pardon, oh Allah! the repinings of a poor 


Goad- 
ed into resistance, the populace rose against 


him; he was seized and thrown into a 








in the olden style of the revolutionary times. and the prayers of the most devout dervishes, 
The walls of the rooms upon the lowef floors, ii in a short time, he expired in the arms of his 

were covered with paintings, most of them || distracted father. and feeble mortal! IT bend before thy power ; 
family portraits, containing, as I was told ex-| The wretched Abuhassan retired into the ||{ confess, I acknowledge the justice of thy 
cellent likenesses of each of the occupants of g gloomiest chamber of his palace ; heshut him-'|decrees.’”” He looked up; the Genius was 
the Vernon Estate since the death of Wash- is self from the light of day, and throwing himself || gone, the vision had disappeared. 

ington. We hastened from this house of the bore the cold and humid pavement, refused || Abuhassan instantly left his gloomy cham- 
living Washington, to the grave of the Father | to be consoled, * Why, oh Allah!’ exclaimed | ber, and went amongst his friends: a calm 
of our country. Every thing here was impo- ‘he, ‘why didst thou grant to me a son and || resignation pervaded his breast : he superin- 
sing and solemn. The slave who conducted jnow thus suddenly bereave meofhim. Better \tended the funeral obsequies of his son: he 
us to this spot, where he had conducted had it been ifhe had ne’er been born! better || attended the body to the tomb, and as it slowly 
thousands before, seemed affected as with us jth tT had been ever childless than to have || descended from his view, he lifted up his soul 
he gazed upon the monument and inse ription | ‘the staff of my age thus hastily and cruelly |jin a prayer of gratitude to Allah, who had 
hefore us—telling us simply that ‘ here lies || ‘wrested from me!—what is all my wealth, | saved his sou from the miserable fate which 
the remains of George Washington,’ The | what j is this earth itself to me? Oh let me 





. : : 
ven awaited bin, by mereifully removing him 
tomb was a new vault, enclosed with an iron ||! “ather haste to leave it and join my lost “4 from time into eternity. 


\ you. .Y 
railing, and had been built about six years. | dallah i in the grave! 








‘Tie way I got Married.’ 
I saw an aged and infirm mendicant winding 
his tortuitous course slowly and despondingly, 


Curiosity satiated by gazing upon the new | He snatched a dagger from his girdle and | 
| . . ° 

tomb, we soucht out the still more inte rest- was about to plunge it into his bre: ist, when | 

ing spot where Washington was first buried, ithe earth trembled, a brilliant light suddenly | 

My companious followed on. Like Hamlet illuminated the chamber, and the Genius who 


and Lertes into the grave of Ophelia, so did | presided at his birth, appeared before him.— 





| whose haggard countenance bore too distinct- 


ily the traits of grief and poverty to doubt for 
my fellow-traveler and myself leap into the || Abuhassan confessed the divine presence, and ‘a moment his being a real object of charity. 


tomb of Washington, The Ladies determined | prostrated himself before the celestial visitor. || He stopped as a gentleman approached in an 
not to be outdone in reverence, followed on—|| * Rash mortal!’ said the genius, * darest Opposite direction, took his hat from his head, 
our conductor smiled and said that no fe- thou arraign the high decrees of Allah! trem-)| and solicited by a look and a trifling inelina- 
males had ever before, since the removal of | ble at thy audacity !—But virtue has marked | tion of his person (needless indeed, as the 

thy life ; thou hast been strict in the observ- || burden of his years had alre ady performed 
emma i ance ofevery duty, and itis therefore permitted | 


We stood upon the broken boxes and |jthat I should shew to thee what would have! 


Washington, which was six years, entering | 


! 
jj that office) a pittance. No notice was taken 
jof his silent application ; mechanically the hat 


frames that once enclosed the remains of our | been the fate of thy son had he continued to |] was replaced, and he continued his way. I 


hero, gathering some stones and several! dwell upen this earth, Short-sighted mortal, ||expected, nay, wished, to see him exhibit 
pieces of the crumbling tomb as relics of our behold !’ some sign of disappoiutment, but alas! the 
journey—then lea ving the vault we again ex- The Genius waved his hand, and the lower frequency of his refusals had inured him to 
amined the gardens, the green house filled || part of the chamber was changed into a mag- || meet them at least with external unconcern. 
with oranges, lemons, flowers and trees, all! | nificent saloon. On a sofa sat a young man | 

flourishing in all the beauty of nature, and | whom Abuhassan instantly recognized, ¢ It| 
then in the language of the excellent Dr.||is Abdallah! itis my son! cried he, * Oh, 


é it af wpiiatellen, ie ; 
Reed, of England, the enthusiastic admirer) let me embrace him!’ * Thou canst not,’ said 


He stopped again as a carriage drew up to 
a large house, and from which descended sev - 
erally, three clegantly attired females; now 


|thought I, your mute appeal cannot be in vain. 
. . . . . { 
of Washington, ‘we soon left the domain, > Genius, * it is but a frail and unsubstan-|| I was wrong; 


g; they entered without casting 
perhaps forever, which was once dignified by tial vision,’ 


a glance at the applicant; the door closed, 
the presence and which is still sacred by the} and again the beggar was on his road, 








The young man was poring over 
|the pages of the Koran and seemed deeply 


remains of Washington, E. B. |engaged with their contents. The scenes I felt an irresistible inclination to follow 


| passed rapidly before the eyes of Abuhassan. || him farther, and note 
WUsSsGewWwBbAI Wo | He saw Abdallah at the foot of the Caliph’s | 
—_———=x=z —+— throne : the words of wisdom flowed from | 

Resignation. jhis lips: he saw him elevated to the rank of 

In the city of Balsora lived the merchant) chief vizier and governor of the young prince 

Abvhassan. The blessing of Allah had rested \\ the Caliph’s son 
upon him. He was constant in his attendance 
at the mosque; his hand was ever open to 





his success; and with 
pain, not unmixed with indignation, I saw 
him make a variety of attempts without gain- 
ing one solitary copper, one morsel of bread, 








one look cf pity or commisseration. * Can 
Sut ambition rankled in jthisbe?’ [mentally ejaculated ; and as I was 
the breast of Abdallah, He aimed at no less || crossing to bestow my mite (which was my 
a prize than the throne itself, 





The young jj intention from the first momentI beheld him, ) 
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— 


when I observed a few yards further che little | offered to give him a seat in the gallery, and || tions which they have taken upon themselves to 
garden that fronted the cottage of Emma) turning round with an air of reluctance, he ‘fulfil. But there is po retreat from them, and 
G——. I had been so absorbed in the fate} followed his polite guide into the entry and | too often life’s most pleasant anticipations are 
of the beggar, that Thad vo idea I was so near] up stairs to the proffered seat. The gentle-|/ found to end in bitterness. —Bal, Atheneum, 


to her, who, were TI convinced the goodness) 


man then returned below, and in a few | 


of her heart equalled the charms of her person, | minutes the minister came in and presently | 


[had resolved to raise from coniparative pov- || commenced reading a portion of the 2d chap- 
iter of James. 


erty to be the Companion of my life, the wife 
of my bosom. The opportunity struck me, 
wnd concealing myself behind a tree, which 


with anxiety. The beggar soon was in frout 


was opposite the cottage, I waited the result | made his appearance, this same gentlemen 
\ 
} 


of the cottage, and turned bis eye to the win- 
From above 
Never 


did my heart beat so tuinultuously, and not 


dow, trustiug to be observed, 
the small white curtain T saw Emma. 


without cause; itwas amomentthat was likely 
to decide the happiness or misery of iny future 
life ; for the reader must credit me when I 
assert, that it depended upon Emma's be- 
havior on the present occasion, whether I] 
should offer myself and fortune to her accept- 
ance, or endeavor to obliterate her entirely 
from my heart. She 


immediately, but not before the mendicant! 


had observed her, and who now turned his 
eyes earnestly on the door, in the hope of 
receiving assistance. 

It was a moment to me of the most agoni- 


4 


Zins suspense, Lhardly breathed, Slowly, ut 


length, and with a. sig 


eh which I distinctly 
heard, the old man was turning trom the gate, 
With bitter 


feelings, | was preparing to do the same, when 


which had remained motionless. 


the latch was gently raised, and Emma came 
She looked 


timidly around, and seeing no person nigh, 


forth with a basket in her hand. 


in a moment she was at the side ofthe beggar, 


emptying the contents of her basket into a 


handkerchief, which she had knelt on the| 


Never did she look so|)some purpose—and it is sorrowful to add, | 


ground to spread, 





quitted the window | 


In order that it may be seen 
how exact was the application, it should be- 

. . . *“-* | 
stated that just before this scaly looking visitor 





gave up his own seat to another though more 
genteely dressed stranger. 

The reader can well judge of the difficulty 
of preserving one’s gravity whilst the good 





|| 
| | 
wan was reading the following pooner) 


| Prixcipte, Inrecriry, [NpEPENDENCE.— 


‘They must be formed within ourselves ; they 
‘must make ourselves. If conscious of their 


‘For if there came into your assembly aman | 
/with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there 
\aeres in also a poor man in vile raiment 5 | 
jand ye have respect for him that weareth the | 
|| the gay clothing, and say into him, sit thon | 


: 
jhere in a good place, and say to the poor! 


. . ‘ 
stand thou there, or sit here under my foot-| 
stool,’ &c.— Norwich Aurora. 





A Sorry Axecpore.—How common it is) 
| atthe accidental misfortunes of our neighbors, 
} but how often does a selfish spirit predominate | 
yand * freeze the genial current of the soul.’| 
} A poor carter’s horse fell into the dock and | 
(was drowned—a great many expressions of! 
| pity were heard among the crowd, that had 
been drawn by the accident to the spot—one 
was sorry for the poor man—another was 


very sorry—in fact, there was a general ex- 


'pressionof sorrow. A Frenchman among the 


rest pulling off his chapeau, put a bank note 





poor man five dolleur, now how much you 


sorry him.’—this was expressing sorrow to 


‘into it saving, to the bystanders, ‘I sorry de! 





New-York Crry.—A sailor had justlanded 
from New-Orleans, where they are draining 
the Swamp, and endeavoring to clear the 
plantations above the city from the overflow 
of the Mississippi, which had burst its banks 


| ; : 
there. Jack was telling a friend of his the 


dismal story of this sad state of affairs in the 
South, where the lind was all water, just as 
he got opposite to a store in Cedar-street, 
under which two men were pumping out a 
cellar—* My eyes, Ned,’ cried Jack—* only 
look here, New-York has sprung a leak too !’ 





possession, we trust tranquilly to timely oc- 
lcasion to make them known, we may rest 
| assured that our character, sooner or later will 
‘establish itself. 
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MARRIED, 

In this city, on Friday the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Thatcher, Mr. Joshua Covey, of Boston Corner, to Mrs. 
Gertrude Snyder of Claverack. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Whittaker, Mr. 
Robert Graham to Miss Triphena Bramer. 

On the 15th ult. by the Rev. William J. Eyer, Mr. 
Edward Sagendorf, of Claverack, to Miss Ann Margaret, 
second daughter of William Feller, Esq. of Rhinebeck. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Pardee, Mr. John 
Benton to Miss Jane Johnson, both of this city. 

On the 18th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wagenan, Mr. Moses 


lovely asatthat moment; she added to her gift || that so litte connection had the heart with| Hauver to Miss Julia Catharine Moore, both of German 


town. 


n sinall coin, and was almost mediately in || the tongue, that not one sous was added to) On the 2h ult. by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, Mr. 


the sanctuary of her own dwelling, unseen, as 
she thought, by all the world. 
* * * * * * * 
Six wecks afterwards we were married ; and 
if Emina does not possess such graceful airs 
ws those ladies mentioned in the first part of 


this short tale, she possesses more than an 


equivalent, namely, a heart that can feel for 


und relieve the distresses of her fellow-crea- 
tures, A. N. 


—_—_——_——_ 


OnieiwsaL ANECDOTE.—We witnessed an 


occurrence in one of the churches in this city 


last Sabbath, which involves quite too good a 


joke to be lost. 


the arrival of the clergyman, astranger shabbily 


dressed and of rather singular appearance, 
entered the door, and was proceeding up the 
aisle with a firm step and much self-posses- |} of life. 


ion, when one of the leading members of the 


A few moments previous to 


| the liberal donation ofthe benevolent French- 





Curran Tue [nisi Bannisrer.—A barrister 
entered the hall with his wig very much awry, 


and of which not at all apprized, he was oblig- 





ed to endure from almost every observer, 


some remark on its appearance, till at last, 
addressing himself to Mr. Curran, he asked 


| 
this wig ?? ‘The answer was * Nothing but the 
| head,’ 
| dines 

Faise Norions.—Owing to a sad defect in 
| education, too many young ladies consider 
themselves to bemuch more for ornament than 
| usefulnees ; and they cultivate a taste for dis- 
| play far more than a taste for the sober duties 
‘To these there is a painful waking up 


| to reality in after life ; and too many find them- 


| 
tan, | 


. ° ° ge oe 
him, *Do you see any thiug ridiculous in) 


George Campbell of Pittsfield, Mass. to Miss Matilda, 
eldest daughter of John F. Jenkins, Esq. of this city. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. M. Field, Mr. Samuel A. 
Loomis to Miss Sarah A. Adsit, all of this city. 

At Kinderhook, on the 9th ult. by Rev. L. H. Van Dyke, 
Mr. Newton Reed, of Amenia, Dutchess County, to Miss 
Ann, daughterof Dr. H. L.. Van Dyke, of the former place. 

At Stockport, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. Peter 8. 
Wynkoop, Mr. Edward Clum, of Claverack, to Miss Cath 
arine M. eldest daughter of David Gaul, Esq. of the former 
place 

In Erie Ville, on the 13th ult. by the Rev. O. Beckworth 
Mr. Edwin Watros to Miss Delly Richardson; also Mr. I. 
D. Whitnall to Miss Harriet Hefiron, all of the above place 
i} On the 26th of July last, by the Rev. O. Beckworth, Mr. 


Selden Benedict of Pa. to Miss Mary H. Heffron of Erie 
Ville ; also Mr. Joseph R. Heffron to Miss Sarah Anderson, 
both of Erie Ville. 
| Onthe léth of February last, by the Rev. O. Reckworth 
| Mr. William Richardson, to Miss Charlotte Lrown, both of 
| 
} 


Erie Ville. 





| 
| 
| DIED, 
| Inthis city, on the 22d ult. Capt. Robert J. Macy, aged 42 
years 
On the 27th ult. Mr. John Sturges, son of the Rev. Wiiliam 
Sturges, in the $list year of his age. 
Also on the same day, Sarah Elizabeth, infant daughter 
of Mr. Henry Sturges, aged 19 months. 
On the 22d ult. Mr. Augustus Graves, in the 27th year of 
his age 
On the Yeth ult. Lawrence A. infant son of the late 
Lawrence Teal, aged 16 months. 
| At Lakeville, Livingston County, the 18th ult. Mre. Han 
nah Snyder, in the 69 year of her age, wile of Peter Snyder 


society left his seat and meeting him, kindly || selves utterly unfit for the discharge of obliga- || Ley. formerly of this city 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Farewell to U**** A*t*****, 


On yonder mad breakers she’s riding with speed. 
| A rescue ! it comes in the light little boat, 

That's lowered and manned o'er the perils to float, 

| While, life for the perishing, hope for despair, 
| And joy and reward for affection are there, 

With rocking and tossing, as onward she steers, 

And shooting, and plunging the wreck as she nears, 
||One moment! and then the last wave will be crossed! 
| Yet, all is too late if that unit be lost! 
| The helper and helpless, while panting to meet, 


Have sent forth their voices each other to greet, 
! 





‘ "There are links that must break in the chain that has |, “4 When did these voices go out on the air, 


bound us.’— Byron. 


FarEwe .t, ‘ old Union,’ misfortune surrounds thee, 
And gone are the loved ones, that bowed at thy shrine ; 
The thistle encumbers the pathway around thee 
Where once trod thy students ‘ in days o° lang syne.’ 
Thy patrons have left thee deserted and lonely, 
And nothing remains now the lone heart to cheer, 
Though silence and gloom are left to thee only, 
I love thee ‘ old Castle’ for still thou art dear. 


Farewell ‘ old Union,’ the star of thy greatness, 
That dazzled so bright on the record of fame, 

Again shall beam forth, undimmed in its brightness, 
And thousands exult in the pride of thy name. 

Though years wing their flight with the speed of the wind 
And bear thee far onward o’er Time's desert waste, 

Ah! still may’st thou cherish the germs of the mind 
And guide its way upward to regions of rest. 


Farewell ‘ Alma Mater,’ farewell to thy halls! 
I leave thee forever, fate calls me away, 
Though deep is the pang that my bosom enthrals 
And dark are the clouds that o’ershadow‘iny way. 
Yet oft shall ‘ fond memory’s’ magical power, 
While life’s gentle current this bosom may warm ; 
Review the loved scenes of those hallowed hours 
When joy filled the cup of my youth's early morn. 


Bellville, N. Y. August, 1836. Puitom. 





The Wreck at Sca. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 

Tue struggle is over! The storm-cloud at last. 
Has emptied itself, and the fury is past! 
The ship is a ruin! the mariners wait 
Their summons to enter eternity's gate. 
The remnant of canvass that flaps in the wind, 
Their signal of wo they may soon leave behind, 
To give its last flutter above the wild surge, 
As all it betokens, the deep shall immerge, 
They see rising round them a chill, restless grave, 
While death loudly calls them from out the hoarse wave! 
*Come to me? come! ye have no where to flee, 
But down in the waters, fur quiet with me! 
My thin, winding arms, ever naked and cold, 
Have nothing to warm them, but what they infold. 
My being unlawful, I have to sustain, 
By feeding on life that from others I drain, 
The sweet buds of childhood, youth's beautiful bloom, 
And age’s ripe clusters, [ pluck and consume! 
I traverse the world by the light that I steal 
Alone from the eyes that in darkness I seal ! 
* In ocean's black chambers, I welcome the forms 
That pass to my kingdom, through shipwreck and storms. 
The babe never prattles, nor climbs on the knee 
Of him who is low in the cold, deep sea ! 
The eye of his widow grows sunken and dim, 
With looking and waking and weeping for him! 
The parent's fond heart slowly bleeds for the son, 
Till I, for my throne, a new trophy have won! 
Come! and the mourners away on the shore, 
Shall never behold you, or hear of you more !’ 
Hush! hush! thou pale monarch; A voice from above! 
It chides thee—its tones are of mercy and love ! 
Away! king of terrors! In silence retire! 
Though high is thy throne there is one that is higher! 
The sinking have looked from the billows, that swell 
Around them, to Him, who the surges can quell. 
And, he, who before, has the tempest allayed, 
And said to the mariner, ‘ Be not afraid,’ 
Is now walking over the waters, to tread 
Upon the white spray that is pluming thy head: 
A sail! ho! a sail, in the moment of need! 


|, An import so great, such an errand to bear ? 

|| Emotions too mighty for sound to convey, 

| Or, long for the spirit to reel in the clay— 

|| A pulse never known in their bosoms before, 
||Is each proving now, at the dash of the oar, 

! And, sweet to their hearts will the memory be, 
oF these clasping hands on the wild deep sea. 
| 

| 

| 





Apprehension. 


BY H. F. GOULD. 
‘Ou! sister, he is so swift and tall, 
Though I want the ride he will spoil it all, 
For, when he sets out, he will let me fal], 
And give me a bump, I know ; 
Mamma, what was it I heard you say 
About the world’s hobbies, the other day, 
How some would go on, and gallop away, 
To end with an overthrow.’ 


‘1 said, little prattler, the world was a race, 
That many would mount with a smile on the face, 
And ride to their ruin, or fall in disgrace : 
That he who was deaf to fear, 
And did not look out fora rein or a guide, 
His courser might cast on the highway side, 
In the mud, rocks and brambles, to end his ride, 
Perchance, with a sigh and a tear!’ 


‘Oh! sister! sister! I fear to try, 

For Brutus’s back is so’live and high! 

It creeps at my touch—and he winks his eye, 
I'm sure he’s going to jump! 

Come ! dear mother, tell us some more 











About the world’s rides, as you did before, 
} Who helped it up—and all how it bore 
The fall, and got over the bump ? 


{| Charles Wolfe, the author of the‘ Burial of Sir John 
| Moore,’ the noblest elegy that ever was written, was a 
||youns clergymen in an obscure village of Ireland, who 
died young, and would have been unknown to fame, but 
for the establishment of his right to the authorship of those 
||incomparable verses. The following song, which is yet 
| unfinished, shows that had he lived, his reputation would 
not have rested upon that alone. It was written for the 
old and beautiful Irish air of ‘ Grammachree,’ and in its 
melancholy sweetness, touchingly accords with the plain- 
|| tive music of an air which Mozart is said to have pronoun- 
|l\eed the finest in the world. We believe that the four 


} 


1} 


\\last lines were added by Dr. James Stewart, of Belfast, || 


| the author of the history of Armagh, so invaluable for its 
} 


deep knowledge of the ecclesiastical history of the Irish 


hierarchy.—Pennsylvanian. 
StanzZas,. 

Ir I had thought thou couldst have died, 
{ might not weep for thee, 

But I forgot when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 
That time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more! 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 


But when I speak, thou dost not say, 
What thou ne'er leftst unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 


If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thouvart, 
All cold and all serene— 
I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been! 
While e’en thy chil], bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still my own; 
But there I lay thee in the grave— 
And I am now alone! 


I do not think, where’ecr thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me, 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore! 








From the ‘ Reliquary,’ by Bernard and Lucy Barton. 
The Meteor. 
A sHEePHERD on the silver moor 
Pursued his lone employ, 


And by him watched at midnight hour. 


| 
His loved and gentle boy. 
The night was stil], the sky was clear, 
The moon and stars were bright; 
And well the youngster loved to hear 


Of those brightorbs of light. 


| 

| When lo! an earth-born Meteor’s glare 
Made stars and planets dim, 

In transient splendor through the air 
Its glory seemed to swiin. 


| No more could stars or planets’ spell 
The*Sstripling’s eye enchant ; 

He only urged his sire to tell 
Of this new visitant. 


But, ere the shepherd found a tongue, 
The meteor’s gleam was gone ; 

And in their glory o’er them hung 
The orbs of night alone. 


Canst thou the simple lessoy read 
My artless muse hath given ? 
The only lights that safely lead 
Are those that shine from heaven. 


} 


One far more bright than sun or star 
Is litin every soul ; 

To guide, if nothing earthly mar, 
To heaven's eternal coal! 
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And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain; 
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